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We should not be afraid of an even experimental approach to some
problems; this can hardly be avoided for we can never hope to
avoid mistakes at any price, Experience in many countries
should convince us that what sometimes appears to be an experi-
ment turns out to be the most efficient procedure if boldly and
systematically handled. Thus, this part of the work embraces
the preparation of the necessary organisation, the legislation and
the provision of the financial means and the personnel for planning.
The third stage is one of practical preparation, A plan of
mobilisation for a period of several years is to be worked out with
due regard to the formulation of the general principles which have
been laid down previously. This stage is characterised by the
concreteness of the plans; they must be applicable immediately
when the time is ripe.
Finally, the fourth stage sees the execution of the numerous
works which have been prepared by local, regional and national
bodies.
The above classification is meant to clarify the procedure ; it is,
of course, not a strict pattern, the less so as the different stages
overlap each other; preparation and practical execution will
always proceed side by side and research will still go on when
guiding principles are already being formulated. Some factors
determining the whole procedure are of special importance. They
will be dealt with later on. Foremost among them are the chang-
ing structure of population and the impact of technology on the
social and economic conditions of the Nation. We must always
bear in mind that influences from " outside " are bound to crop up
and to exert their pressure in a sometimes quite unexpected
direction. But, we are to-day, in spite of these deus ex machma
possibilities, in a position to guard our plans against such infringe-
ments, at least to some degree, if we make them adaptable to
changes in the future. For instance, we must plan for a decreasing
as well as for an increasing population* Estimates of future
population trends are a rather vague affair; nevertheless we must
make provision for both possibilities and work out respective
plans. Let us assume that in about one hundred years time there
would be only 25 million people living in this Country: it is
obvious that the structure of settlement would be quite different
from what it would be if the population should increase beyond the
present level. Or in the sphere of technology; it is well within
reach of our capacity to produce artificial cotton or fibres replacing
wool; both inventions would deeply affect planning and upset the
structural balance of settlement which has been envisaged in the
National Plan. Consequently, hypothetical plans on broad lines
should be made a special study. We are not as unprepared
towards coming changes as wse commonly think*